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vain; poor Jack of course can say nothing; but in a few
months, or it may be in a few weeks or days, half the
ship's company find themselves in the doctor's lift.
Many die of dysentery, others sink under the liver
complaint, and the slightest: cuts often produce locked
jaw, while many more, broken down by the climate, are
invalided and sent home, having become useless to the
service and to themselves for life! A judicious captain,
under exactly similar circumstances, will not, perhaps,
lose a man, nor need his crew be broken up and his ship
rendered unserviceable.

From half-past nine or ten, till two or three o'clock,
an officer of experience and consideration, if he can
help it, will never allow a seaman's head to appear above
the hammock-railing, but will discover some employ-
ment for the men on the main and lower decks. If the
ship be at anchor, he will lay out a line, and warp the
ship broadside to the sea breeze, that the cool air may
sweep freely through all parts of the decks, and render
everything fresh, sweet, and wholesome. No boats
will be sent away from the ship during that fiery inter-
val; or, if any duty absolutely requires exposure, it will
be got over with the utmost expedition. In the event
of the men getting wet by a shower of rain, it is always
right to make them shift their clothes instantly, and to
muster them afterwards, to see that their things are dry
and clean. These, and a hundred other little precau-
tions, all of which are well-known to old stagers,
ought to be industriously sought after by new-comers,
and adopted implicitly and at once with scrupulous
attention. At all events, the officer who has the means
of enforcing these precautions, and yet does not choose
to adopt them, has much to answer for if any of his crew
die in consequence of needless exposure. He may
rely upon it, that the fatal effects of a hot climate on the
European constitution, unless very carefully watched,
are inevitable. When I have seen regiments reduced
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